The original MIT archive appears to have become 
defunct (it did not move to Virginia with the lists in 1989). 
Allen Baum established an anonymous ftp site with files of 
interest to Deadheads many years ago at ftp.apple.com; alas, 
this site no longer contains Grateful Dead-related archives. 
Darryl Marsee opened an anonymous ftp site during the 
summer of 1990 not long after he attended his first show; 
this site was at Syracuse University (terrapin-station.syr.edu); 
Darryl gathered a lot of data and files for his archive site. In 
January 1992, Darryl no longer was able to maintain the site 
at Syracuse (he left to take employment elsewhere), so the 
anonymous ftp site was moved to the University of Mary- 
land, where it was maintained by Richard Langston. When 
Langston left Maryland in the fall of 1992, the archive site 
was moved to Berkeley (gdead.berkeley.edu), where it is 
maintained by Mark Kraitchman. The Berkeley archive site 
is also accessible via “gopher.” Gopher is a more user- 
friendly way of retrieving documents than ftp. Gopher was 
developed a short time before the World Wide Web was 
debuted in the 1990s. At one time other gopher sites existed 
with documents about the Grateful Dead, including 
gopher.well.com.ca.us and gopher.uwp.edu. 

The University of Wisconsin in addition to having a 
gopher server, at one time maintained the most extensive 
music-related archive site; this anonymous ftp site (ftp.cs 
.uwp.edu) at one time “mirrored” the anonymous ftp infor- 
mation contained in gdead.berkeley.edu and ftp.apple.com. 

There have been commercial sites where Deadheads 
could for a fee become members and interact with other 
Deadheads. America Online (aol.com) has a Dead confer- 
ence. And “The Well” (well.com) has had several Dead- 
related conferences since David Gans (tnf@well.com), Mary 
Eisenhart (microx@well.com), and Bennett Falk (rosebody 
@well.com) started the first Dead conferences there on 
March 1, 1986. 

There were other Grateful Dead-related computer bul- 
letin boards that were not on the Internet, but were accessi- 
ble by dialing up and connecting via modem, including 
Dead Board, Terrapin Station, Sugar Magnolia, Mars 
Hotel, Darkstar Systems, Box of Rain, China Cat BBS, 
Franklin’s Tower, Eyes of the World, Cumberland Mines, 
Fire Wheel, SlipKnot!, and Dead Venture. 

At times, Deadheads also have used IRC (Internet Relay 
Chat) to exchange in real-time intercourse (aka “talking” or 
“chatting”) on the Internet. 

During the 1990s the World Wide Web came into being. 
One of the earliest and most comprehensive Grateful Dead 
sites was http://www.cs.cmu.edu/~mleone/dead.html, which 
was created by Mark Leone in late October 1993. Though 
that site still exists, Mark no longer updates since leaving 
CMU. Since then many Deadheads have created Web sites. 
And finally in the fall of 1995, the official Grateful Dead 
site was set up at http:/www/dead.net; one of the first offer- 
ings of this site (at that time) was an IRC. 





Meanwhile in the 1990s another Grateful Dead-related 
Usenet newsgroup was created: alt.binaries.gdead, an 
unmoderated newsgroup dedicated to the exchange of 
binary files relating to the Grateful Dead. Originally, this 
newsgroup was used primarily to exchange graphical files. 
Now it is commonly used to exchange audio files of the 
Grateful Dead and Grateful Dead-related music in mp3 
and shn formats. 


The Well 


Dan Marsh, who first saw the Dead at the Universal 
Amphitheater in Los Angeles in 1973, founded on-line trad- 
ing in 1987 after digesting that issue of The Golden Road 
magazine. He signed up for the nascent Bay Area—based 
computer network. Up until then, Marsh’s collecting 
method was to place ads in magazines such as Dupree’s 
Diamond News or Relix, and then following up with letters 
and tape lists. 

Now, more than a decade later, he’s still on the Well. 

In the beginning, the Well served primarily regional 
Deadheads. Then it got easier to call in without making a 
long-distance call—it started to grow. When it launched in 
1988, it had thirty people on Marsh’s Deadheads mailing 
list. It blossomed quickly, and reached 150 subscribers. 

Marsh said that when the Well first started, it was just a 
way to make contacts and do informal tape trading. He got 
e-mail addresses, met people at shows, things like that; but 
nothing was ever formal, just standard tape trading. 


Dan Marsh: And then, right after Brent died, two 
gentlemen, Jeff Loomis and Al Emmanuel, set up 
the first Well conference dedicated to tape trading. 
We called it the Tree conference. Our goal, at the 
time, beginning with the Ohio shows where Vince 
started out, was to put every show up on the Well 
and tree it.... From that point in time, we put 
every Grateful Dead show, I think, up on the Well 
until they finished. The goal of that first confer- 
ence was to put all the shows up, and we ended up 
putting them out in runs. For example, if there 
had been a six-show Madison Square Garden run, 
you signed up and had to take all of them. It kind 
of grew from there. 

I had contacts, but once the Well started up, 
basically I didn’t have to trade with anybody 
because I knew that every tape would come up on 
the Well. So I’ve kind of, like, gone into a cocoon 
since 1989. 


AOL and Others 


Jeff Lester became a Deadhead in the fall of 1982. The bulk 
of his early 200-tape collection was put together during col- 
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lege at Cal Tech. But once he got on-line in the summer of 
1990, his collection tripled within a year. 

Jeff Tiedrich started seeing the Grateful Dead in 1974. 
He mainly snagged radio broadcasts like the show that 
became “One from the Vault” and the Capitol Theater 
shows from ’76 and ’77. But he didn’t meet any collectors 
until 1979. He may have been like tapers who were seeing 
the Dead long before they got into taping, and their taping 
coincided with the flowering of the taping technology and 
access. But Tiedrich’s route would be circuitous. After meet- 
ing some tapers in the late 1970s, he built a modest collec- 
tion. Then in 1981, he stopped going to shows and lost his 
trading partners. 

Nearly a decade later, in 1990, he got back into it. The 
Internet had everything to do with it. 


I got an America Online account, before America 
Online was connected to the Internet. So every- 
body on America Online was just an AOL person. 
Finally, I said to myself, “Jeez, I wonder if there are 
Deadheads on this thing,” and I found a Grateful 
Dead discussion group. At some point, I was 
extolling the virtues of 2/13/70 to somebody who 
had never heard it, and they said, “Oh, really? Pd 
love to hear a copy of that.” I said, “Give me your 
address, PII make you a copy of the tape and mail 
it out to you.” And that was really my first Net 
tape-trading experience. That was in 1990 or 1991. 
And at that point, it was like an addiction; it was 
very easy to do, and so I sought out more of it. 


It was very difficult to get on the Internet in those days, he 
said. I had a CompuServe account as well, and he talked to 
Deadheads there, but it still wasn’t connected to the Web. 
Then he found the Panix service in New York. That was the 
first place he saw more organized tape trading. The Well 
was known, but only as a local California service. 


I just wasn’t willing to make [long-distance 
calls]. But we also had the Usenet newsgroup 
“rec.music.gdead” which was fascinating. It was 
the general meeting place where you’d meet some 
people who were very knowledgeable and others 
who had just gotten their computer that day. But 
the vast majority of people who read the news- 
group drop in for a month or two and then go 
elsewhere; the novelty wears off, even for me. I 
don’t post nearly as often as I used to. 


The On-line Community Deepens 


Eric Doherty, well known for his “Tapes in Circulation” 
Web site (see resource guide chapter), didn’t start taping 
shows until after he’d become active in the on-line commu- 


nity. “Before Pd even seen my first show, I had a community 
of Deadheads and tapers that I knew and had talked to, 
learned about shows as people posted the set list that 
evening. It was a great way to really immerse myself into the 
taping community and into the Grateful Dead, even without 
being able to see them very often. And being in Minnesota, 
they didn’t travel up here very often.” 

“The Web is huge, especially for beginners and people 
that don’t tape live themselves,” said Warren Swain. “The 
way I started trading, it was with these guys I knew, and it 
would start with something like, my encore would get cut, 
and Pd have to get the number from the guy next to me: 
‘Look, you need to send me the encore, my encore got cut.’ 
That’d work into a little relationship, and we’d start trading. 
But the Internet’s just done a ton, it means you don’t actually 
have to be taping the shows to have access to them. And 
everyone can get ahold of anything. People call me all the 
time and say, ‘I need a copy of this show, I have nowhere to 
find it.’ Really, it’s out there everywhere.” 

Recently he heard from someone who’d just recorded 
Bruce Springsteen in Eastern Europe. “Where else can you 
get a fresh Bruce Springsteen from Poland?” 

For some, the hunger for trading on-line was intense. 
Jeff Tiedrich took on as many trading partners as he could 
handle—maybe too many. “I did maybe forty or fifty cas- 
settes a week at one point, and the Internet made it very 
easy to do that. If that was what you wanted to do, you 
could just make contact with people all day long.” It didn’t 
really matter which Internet or on-line service you chose, 
because the key was reading people’s posts, and entertaining 
offers. That was a sign, said Tiedrich, that the Dead’s taping 
culture continued to persist on-line. 


The idea that [you have a] responsibility to help 
out the newbies still applies. When I got back into 
trading in 1990, I was pretty much a newbie and I 
constantly sought people out. Anytime anyone 
mentioned a great show, I asked if I could have a 
copy of the tape; it was a very aggressive thing to 
do. And when I look back at myself, I’m surprised 
that I was almost obnoxious about pursuing every 
single lead. But if you’re determined and you have 
the temerity, you can be very successful at it. More 
often than not, if the person has time, they’ll make 
the tape because the ethic of Grateful Dead trad- 
ing continues—you help out people as often as 
you can. It was very easy for me to get a very siz- 
able collection of tapes very quickly. I still have a 
lot of the tapes from my first trades, stuff that I 
haven’t gotten around to upgrading but stuff that 
I thought was wonderful. I got all these tapes in 
the mail, and was just blown away, not necessar- 
ily by the quality, but by the fact that they were 
there at all. It wasn’t until I started listening to a 





